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diction, and, in certain cases, to the divine selection| when the Jews forsook the true God they should 
of the person to whom such prediction points. The|be removed into all the kingdoms of the earth; 
foreknowledge of future contingent events is univer-|that “they should become an astonishment, a pro- 
sally ak to be a peculiar attribute of Deity.|verb, and a by-word among all nations.” None 
Future contingencies, such, for example, as those|can be so regardless of truth, as to deny that this 
which relate to the rise and fall of nations and states|is fully accomplished. Concerning Babylon it was 
not yet in existence, or to the minute concerns of| foretold, that it should be shut up and besieged by 
individuals not yet born, are secrets which it is evi-|the Medes, Elamites, and Armenians; that the 
dent no man or angel can penetrate; their causes|river should be dried up; that the city should be 
being indeterminate, their relations with other|taken in the midst of a feast; that the conqueror 
things fluctuating and unknown: it follows, there-|should be named Cyrus. All of which, as Pp are 
fore, that the prediction of such contingent events| well aware, came to pass. Concerning it 
cannot otherwise than proceed from God; and/|was predicted, “ Egypt shall be a base kingdom: 
farther, since God cannot, without a violation of his|it shall be the basest of kingdoms ; neither shall it 
- BY OLINTHUS GREGORY, L.L.D. perfect Holiness and Rectitude, visibly aid delusion| exalt itself any more above the nations.” I need 
(Continued from page 378.) and wickedness, the inference is equally cogent| not ask whether this prophecy of the fate of E 
It is well for christians in general, that they can |and necessary, that the accomplishment of predic-|so celebrated for its antiquity, its power, its 
atrive at a perfect conviction of the truth of the re-|tions delivered by those who pretend they have| wisdom, is not fulfilled. Concerning Tyre the 
ligion they profess, a well-grounded assurance of |divine authority, amounts to a full proof that they |diction and its completion are no less remarkable ; 
“the hope that is in them,” without instituting so|really possess the authority they assume. Other| “TI will make thee like the top of a rock; thou shalt 
long an investigation as that, the results of which | arguments may be evaded ; other evidence may not|be a place to spread nets upon; thou shalt be built 
were laid before you in my last letter. Such an|convince; strange effects (though not miraculous}no more. ‘Thou shalt be no more; the merchants 
inquiry may serve to convince unbelievers, that| ones) may be produced by other than divine power: | among the people shall hiss at thee ; thou shalt be 
even the external evidences of christianity are, in|but the plain and complete correspondence of|a terror, and never shalt be any more.” 
their nature, really irresistible to all those who do|events to the standing records of ancient prophecies,| Now in all these, and a variety of other instances 
not voluntarily sheath their understandings against |obvious and conspicuous to all who will be at the|that might be adduced, it cannot with any sem- 
the impressions of evidence flowing from all quar- | pains to compare them, and applying accurately to|blance of reason be pretended, that “ Prophecy 
ters, and shut their eyes against the light of truth :|the nicest shades of the specified circumstances, |came in old time by the will of man ;” the contrary 
bat those who are willing to derive conviction from |suggests most forcibly the conviction, that the pre-| assertion of the Apostle accords far better with a 
the Fountain of divine knowledge, have a far|dictions came from God, and were declared to man |fair induction from the premises before us, that 
shorter way to arrive at it than that we have so|for the wisest and most important purposes. ‘“This|“ Holy men of God spake as they were moved by 
recently been tracing. The Bible is its own wit-jor nothing (says Justin Martyr) is the work of |the Holy Ghost.” Indeed, one of the most acute 
ness: the predictions scattered through it prove its|God : to declare a thing shall come to be, long be-|metaphysicians and ablest reasoners Great Britain 
divine origin. Other evidences may obtain admis-|fore it is in being, and then to bring about the|ever produced, the friend of Newton, and his adyo- 
tion to the imind, but this species demands it:|accomplishment of that very thing, according to|cate against Leibnitz, says, he feels no hesitation 
others may dispel darkness, but this comes clothed |the same declaration.” in putting the truth of Revealed Religion entirely 
in light. In the present world we are in a be-| This then is a kind of evidence that may be|upon the reality of that prophetic spirit which fore- 
on state; but happily “ we have a sure word | known, read, and appreciated, by all men; and this|told “the man of sin,” and the desolation of Christ’s 
prophecy, whereunto we do well that we take |is the species of evidence with which every part of|church and kingdom by Antichrist. “ If” (says he 
heed, as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, | Scripture, from the Pentateuch to the Apocalypse, | after enumerating some of the predictions that re- 
wotil the day dawn, and the day-star arise in our|abounds. The history of the fall of man is imme-|late to Babylon the Great, the Mother of Harlots,) 
hearts.” diately succeeded by the significant prediction of|“if, in the days of St. Paul and St. John, there 
Prophecy, viewed in the sense we now wish to|that ‘“‘ Seed of the Woman which should bruise the|were any footsteps of such a sort of power as this 
contemplate it, that is, as denoting the prediction|Serpent’s head.” Even here the Messiah was|in the world: or, if there ever had been such power 
of future events depending on the action of free|marked out so as not to be mistaken : the prophecy |in the world: or, if there was then any appearance 
agente, was obviously never intended as evidence | has never been applied to another: the “light of the|of probability, that could make it enter into the 
an original revelation. It is plainly unfit for|world” shone distinctly, though it might, notwith-| heart of man to imagine that there ever could be 
much a purpose, because it is impossible, without|standing, glimmer feebly, when seen through the|any such kind of power in the world, niuch less in 
tome extrinsic proof of its divine origin, to know|long vista of four thousand years. Previous to the|the temple or church of God: and, if there be not 
whether any prophecy be true or false, till the zra| general deluge, the will of God was but seldom de-|now such a power actually and eonspicuously ex- 
atrive at which it ought to be accomplished. Yet |clared in prophecy; but almost immediately after|ercised in the world: and if any picture of this 
the frequent occurrence of prophecies may be pro-|that remarkable event, Noah delivered some extra-| power, drawn after the event, can describe it more 
duetive of great religious advantages antecedent to| ordinary predictions relative to the descendants of|plainly and exactly than it was originaliy deseri- 
their being fulfilled, since it may keep alive a sense| bis three sons; and those predictions, though they|bed in the words of the prophecy: then may it 
of religion, and inspire with a hope of future de-| were divulged more than two thousand years before| with some degree of plausibleness be , 
tance from present calamity, such as slavery or|the christian wra, have been fulfilling through the|that the prophecies are nothing more than enthu- 
hment. And this seems to have been one|several periods of time to this day! In like man-|siastic inventions.” 

_ object in delivering the prophecies under the|ner the prophecies revealed from time to time, as} But the weight of evidence accumulates prodi- 
id Testament dispensation, since most of them |those concerning the Ishmaelites, those of dying|giously when it is drawn from these “prophecies 
Pointed to emancipation from either bodily or|Jacob, of Balaam, of Moses (concerning the Jews,)| which relate to the Messiah. Had o ly a single 
Spiritual bondage. the prophecies relating to Ninevah, Babylon, Tyre, | prophet left a book of predictions concerning Christ, 
But whatever may be the tendency or the utility | Egypt, the great empires, the destruction of Jeru-|specifying the time and manner of his coming, and 
of prophecy previous to its completon,, its tendency | salem, ‘ean, perfectly fulfilled to the minutest|he had come agreeably to those predictions, it 
Subsequent to such a completion is, so far as it is|particular; and that in several cases where at-|would seem next to impossible to evade the con- 
wn, decidedly and inevitably favourable to the| tempts have actually been made to prevent their|clusion deducible from it. But in the Bible we 
divine appointment of him who delivered the pre-| accomplishment. Moses, for example, foretold, that}have much more. Here is a series of Prophets, 
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benefits it will produce. Nay, more than this, a 
whole nation ‘constitutes his harbingers ; they sub- 
sist distinct from the rest of the world more than 
three thousand years, to testify in a body the assur- 
ances they entertain respecting him: when he 
arrives they disbelieve him, become reluctant wit- 
nesses of the truth of the prophecies they have pre- 
served, but willing instruments in “killing the 
Prince of Life ;” and thus in accomplishing those 
predictions which, though they understood but in 
part, they constantly hoped to see realized until 
their hopes were about to be fulfilled! 


(To be continued.) 





From “The North British Review.” 
Vegetable Epidemics. 
(Continued from page 378.) 

The parasitic fungus, attending and accelerating 
the epidemic of 1845 and 1846, is the Botrytes 
infestans, consisting of a number of interwoven 
cottony threads or filaments, producing upright 
branched stalks bearing the seeds in oval cases. 
It first attacks the leaves, entering by the stomata 
or breathing pores, and covering them with brown 
blotches, as if they had been burnt by the action 
of sulphuric or nitric acid, and running its course 
in a few hours; so that the period for examination 
of the leaves is often passed over. It speedily 
spreads from the leaves to the tubers, penetrating 
them with its spawn, and completely destroying 
them. The decay of the tubers, however, is often 
caused, not by the presence of the parasite in them, 
but by its action on the leaves preventing the elabo- 
ration of sap, and obstructing the admission of air 
and transpired fluids, until by this means the stem 
is overcharged with moisture and ultimately rots ; 
thus depriving the half-ripe tubers of the necessary 
butriment. ihe potato-botrytis belongs to a large 
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for thousands of years, who regularly succeed each | free from the pest. The whole ‘of Ireland was de-| turnips, beet-root, peas, gourds, spinach, al 
other to foretell the same event, and to depict the| vastated, and the fearful consequences of the visit| the green crops we raise, often suffer severely 


of the epidemic to that unhappy country are yet 


fresh in the recollection of all: the hundreds of} velopment, they spread like wildfire and = 
everything before them. Various species of , 


thousands reduced to the most abject poverty, dying 
of starvation in their houses and by the waysides ; 
and the hundreds of thousands more compelled to 
emigrate, in order to obtain the simple necessaries 
of life. In 1846, it proceeded throughout the north 
of Scotland, where its effects in certain districts 
were scarcely less disastrous ; thence on to the Shet- 
land and Faroe islands, and to northern latitudes, 
as far as the limits of the cultivation of the potato 
in that direction extended. On the Continent, it 
has been observed to progress in a similar manner}; 
its geographical limits, as well as its intensity, be- 
coming more extended and marked with each suc- 
ceeding year. It is extremely interesting to trace 
the distribution of the epidemic from its original 
source in the mountains of South America, to the 
various European countries over which it passed, 
as it affords a clear and convincing proof of its 
vegetable nature; this distribution, as we have seen, 
being gradual and progressive, not capricious and 
accidental, but spreading from place to place in 
obedience to certain well-known laws of climate, 
proximity and curreuts of air—exactly in the man- 
ner in which we should have anticipated. Why 
the fungus should have been introduced in 1845 
and not in previous years, and why it should then 
all at once have acquired such fearful power, we 
cannot positively tell—no more than we can tell 
why the memorable plague of London, or those 
deadly pestilences which swept over Europe, deci- 
mating the inhabitants, should have sprung up so 
suddenly and unexpectedly as they did. All the 
circumstantial predisposing causes are unknown; 
but it may be safely asserted, that the potato in 
1845—deteriorated for generations, as we have 
seen it to be—had passed that limit of endurance 


genus of very destructive fungi, affecting most of| which sooner or later will occur in the constitution 


our vegetables and fruits; but as a species it is a 
comparatively recent introduction. Facts derived 
from numerous sources lead to the conclusion that 
it did not exist in this country previous to the 
autumn of 1844. All the naturalists who examined 
it then declared it to be quite new to them. It is 
considered by the most eminent botanists to be of 
American origin, peculiar to the potato, and accom- 
panying it wherever it grows wild in its native 


country, as the smut accompanies the corn in this. |pated,—a red Irish potato, once the sole variety |flocculent appearance which it presents. It is de- 


From South America it was first brought to St. 
Helena by the north-east trade winds, which bring 
from the same continent those singular red dust 
clouds, which the microscope of Ehrenberg found 
to be composed of vegetable organisms, and which 
have served in an, extraordinary manner as tallies 
upon the viewless winds, indicating with the utmost 
certainty tlie course of their currents, however com- 
plex. St. Helena lies in the same latitude with 
Peru, and is nearer the native habitat of the potato 
than any other country in which the disease has 
been subsequently experienced. In this island, 
finding the conditions of moisture and temperature 
favourable to its development, it increased with 
amazing rapidity, loading the air with myriads of 
its impalpable seeds. ‘hence it seems to have 
been carried by the winds to Madeira and North 
America; and so has progressed from country to 
country, gaining new accessions of strength and 
numbers from every field, speedily making its dread 
resence known wherever it alighted. It reached 
in the autumn of 1844, and seems at first 

to have been confined exclusively to the south- 
western districts. From Kent it travelled west 
and north, halting midway in the south of Scotland; 
80 that the crops in the Highlands were that year 


of every plant cultivated in the same abnormal 
manner, so that it possessed no strength to resist 
the attack of the fungi which came in such im- 
mense numbers, armed with such formidable powers 
of destruction, and peculiarly favoured by the great 
excess of moisture, sudden variations of tempera- 
ture, and great electrical vicissitudes which then 
prevailed. All the oldest varieties, worn out and 
enfeebled, perished at once, and they are now extir- 


cultivated, being now one of the greatest rarities; 
while the newer kinds raised from seed have been 
able to struggle on ever since, offering some show 
of resistance to the enemy, though every year 
threatening to succumb, and leave us altogether 
without this valuable article of food, unless we 
arrest the calamity by a timely rearing of new 
|plants from seed, obtained, not from any varieties 
existing in this country—which would infallibly in- 
herit their parents’ weakness of constitution and 
| predisposition to disease—but fresh from the genu- 
inely wild potato on the South American hills, 
| This is the only effectual and lasting cure. It is 
to be feared, however,—as such a method will 
necessarily involve considerable sacrifices, and the 
exercise of patience for some years, till the wild 
potato has reached a remunerative size, and ac- 
quired a palatable taste,—that it will not be gen- 
erally adopted, at least until matters are much 
worse than they are at present. 

We have said that the genus Botrytis, to which 
the potato parasite belongs, contains several species 
which are exceedingly destructive in this country. 
They are the most common and abundant of all 
fungi. For ages they have met the eye in innu- 
merable fields and gardens. Onions, cabbages, 





















this blight. In seasons favourable for their de 


siphe prove very destructive to fruits and 
trees, clothing their leaves with a flocculent cottg 
tissue. The peach is frequently hopelessly injured — 
by this cause. Other kinds of fungi grow on the 
roots of apple and pear trees, producing pre! 
decay. One fungus, Rhytisma acerinum, must 
familiar to the most careless and og sh a 













as occurring on the maple tree, causing those 
unsightly blotches with which the leaves are 
It is the most abundant and pertinacious of all 
fungi, confining itself entirely to the maple, and 
attacking every tree and every leaf with the utmost — 
impartiality. Vegetable epidemics in the shape of 
black mildews, caused by species of antennaria and 
allied genera, are now and then fearfully fatal to 
the coffee plantations of Ceylon, the orange groves — 
of St. Michael, the olive woods in the south of — 
Europe, and the mulberry trees of Syria and Ching, 
The leaves of these different trees—upon the 

duce of which the welfare and industry of 
provinces depend—are clothed literally with sack- 
cloth and ashes. Myriads of dark-coloured, fele — 
like patches, sprinkled with dust, close up the | 
breathing pores, prevent the free admission of 4 
and the stimulating effect of direct sunlight, 
thus dwarf and destroy the trees, causing ann 
the loss of many thousands of pounds. A ir 
species of oidium renders the cultivation of the 
exceedingly precarious. It luxuriates on the leave 
and shoots of the vine, favoured by the dampness 
and stagnation of the air, caused by the close overs 
shadowing poles, and by the peculiar mode in whieh — 
the hop is propagated,—viz., by division of the — 
roots and branches, having a tendency to weaken — 
its constitution. It is worthy of remark, as shows 
ing either the capriciousness of fungi, or the dif. 
ferences actually existing in the nature and habits — 
of species closely allied, that, while the potato was 
universally destroyed in Kent in 1844, the hop 
gardens in the immediate neighbourhood, e 

to the same atmospheric influences, were never 80 
flourishing and remunerative. On the continent, 
a very remarkable fungoid epidemic occasionally 
occurs, caused by a kind of mould, called Lanoss 
nivalis, from its singular habitat, and the woolly, 


% 






veloped beneath the snow on grass and corn-blades, - 
appearing in white patches a foot or more in die” 
ameter, tinging the snow with a reddish hue, arising” 
from the seeds of the fungus, which are of this” 
colour. Wherever it has run its course, it leaves 
a completely grey and withered plot bebind. 
“When snows have come on without previogs | 
frosts, it has been known to destroy whole crops, 
particularly of barley and rye. In places where | 
it prevails extensively, the farmers plough up the 
frozen surface, 80 complete and hopeless is the mis~ 
chief effected on the young plants. Happily for” 
us, it has not yet reached Britain; but that it will ; 
not, no one can predict, for all fungal diseases aré_ 
very alarming, and all past experience of them 
warns us that they may appear when least expected, 
especially in a climate where the seasons vary 80 
much as they do in ours.” s 
Shortly after the potato disease broke out in this 
country, the alarm excited by it was paralleled im — 
the vine-growing countries of Europe, by the sud- — 
den spread of an equally destructive plague affece | 
ing the grape. The fungus, Oidium Tuckeri, com 
cerned in this epidemic, made its first appearance, OF 
rather was first observed, in the hothouses of =~ 
Slater of Margate by his very intelligent g 
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 goald amin whose forms are so protean and so 
closely allied, 
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Tucker, after whom, in consequence, it re- Uncertainties of the Future. drink, how we may — wealth, fame or plea- 
geived its specific name. It seems to have been} God alone knows the end from the beginning. |8ute, absorb the attention which should be given 
— unknown to botanists. Its origin is very | Human prescience is at fault respectin, the occur- | to higher considerations. We take more time in 


It is not a new creation, but probably a/rences of to-morrow. However wise y we may providing for the body than the soul; we are more 
modification of an old and familiar fungus, some 


wember of the vast, group of the mucedines or 
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calculate contingencies, some apparently trifling) 0xious for the three-score-years-and-ten, than for 
circumstance may interpose to defeat our expecta-| the endless eternity which awaits us; we are more 
tions. James rebukes the worldly-wise men, who|20xious about our brief residence on earth, than 
concoct their plans without reference to the divine|for our preparation to meet our God in the judg- 
will, when he says, “Go to now, ye that say, to-)ment. Here, at least, we are blameable for our 
day or to-morrow we will go into such a city, and |Short-sightedness.— Presbyterian. 


continue there a year, and buy and sell and get + ; 
: Raising Turkeys— Making Grasshoppers Pro- 
gain, whereas ye know not what shall be on the ble.—Grasshoppers get their living on the fa 


morrow, for what is your life? It is even a vapor 2. : 
: : : and for one I am not willing to board them without 
that appeareth for a little time, and then vanisheth : Th fo wy presti nd in bills 


away.” The single consideration of the uncertainty against them daily, (turkey bills) and I usually 


of life, should be sufficient to check the presump- : : : 
tuous calcalations of man. The sudden assault of |C°™mence making them out this month. For this 
purpose the best two year old cock, and two or 


disease, against which there is no certain human : ‘ 
precaution, may spoil and render utterly fatile the|*bree hens are selected. Yearling turkeys will 
best arranged plans. How often do we see it illus- breed, but their chicks are usually feeble, as this 
trated, that human sagacity and forethought are bird does not attain maturity until anes two 
thus rendered perfectly nugatory. The rich man,|®24 three years old. big are very shy about 
in his large possessions, may confidently project |4omestic arrangements. re nena ne usually 
his new buildings for the accommodation of his in-|Secreted in the most out of the way places, and 
apart from any other fowls. They should be in- 


——— yo om de, ae a dulged in this. I prepare nesting places for them 
Sn leks ahemedabactiiin abi aaa tecelaniale by knocking out the heads of old barrels, and 


“ Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required ; ; ; 
of thee, and then whose shall these things be?” placing them in a quiet fence corner among brush 
This, however, is not the only contingency. A storm| Weeds. They will take to — a — 
may defeat the best commercial adventure by sea,|* few imitation eggs are placed there. ee 


or the flattering prospect of the husbandman by|°&8$ ®re laid day by day, they ‘ae. removed to a 
spared. The snow-clad Pyrenees offered no effec-|jand. Unless we can control the elements, and|°°l dry place, and turned every day until the hen 


tual barrier to its progress, but with resistless|indeed the hearts of all men who may be counter-|egins to set. The female can cover from fifteen 
speed it forced its way into the finest provinces of| plotting to frustrate our plans, we can have no cer-|*° twenty eggs. Any surplus ones are placed under 
in, where so deplorably were the vineyards| tainty of their success, Argumentatively, this fact|* hem at the same time, and when the brood come 
ighted by it, that in many places they were aban-| will not be disputed, that we cannot predict what|°¥t they are all given to the old turkey. Persons 
doned in despair. It crossed the Mediterranean] is to occur; and yet, practically, who does not em-|®ving no old turkeys can commence by procuring 
to Algeria, extended its flight to the terraced vine-| brace in his plans what is in the dim future? Who|°&2* 804 giving them entirely to a hen, but the 
dlad slopes of Lebanon, ruined the currants of the| does not calculate on prolonged life, and who does|4turnal mother is best. The greatest care must 
Greek Islands and the raisins of Malaga, and de-| not scheme what he is to do, and what he will do,|>¢ taken to keep young turkeys from the wet, A 
stroyed so utterly the far- famed vintage of Madeira,|in coming months or years? Voyages, journeys, single run in the grass before the dew is off in the 
that this wine is numbered among the things that| speculations, family affairs, are decided upon, with-|™0ring may kill off a number. I make @ pen 
were. Everywhere the ravages of this pest were| out so much as thinking that there is a God over | *D0ut twelve feet square and eighteen inches high, 
regarded as a national calamity. Thousands of] all, the wise and infallible Arbiter, whose purposes|‘? ©Dfine the young. The mother will not wander 
labourers were thrown out of employment; vine-| must be executed, and which may be the very op- far from them. Hard boiled eggs, chopped fine, 
yards were silent and forsaken that formerly re-| posite of those which we have conceived. and sour milk curd are the best feed for the first 
sounded with the merry laugh and the cheerful] ‘The present calamitous times have been pregnant|¥¢ek- Afterward, millet and Indian corn cracked 
song ; bare poles were seen on the sunny hill-sides | with instructions on this head. A few years since| “ine are given until they are able to shift for them- 
or else covered with unsightly masses of decaying|the present state of things would have appeared selves. ‘he pen is also kept supplied with fresh 
foliage, where formerly the fragrant vine wreathed | incredible, if not impossible, to our ken. Who could|°¥* grass, young leaves, and other green food. 
its graceful verdure, and offered its tempting and|haye foreseen that our recently happy and pros- | Loppered milk is excellent at all times, and I think 
beantiful clusters of fruit. The simple and scanty| perous country could be the theatre of such events| fr all kinds of poultry. They love it and thrive 
meal of the workman was deprived of what used/as have now become records of history? Had a/°2 it. The turkeys goon learn to range for food, 
to give it relish; and the distress in many places] prophet been commissioned to predict the sieges,|®04 no bird is more active in pursuit of grasshop- 
was awful. After raging for a number of years|the battles, the slaughters, the desolations, the de- | Pe? and other insects. I think it would pay well 
with similar if not increased violence, it subsided, | feats, the captures, the derangements of business, |t Taise them for this purpose. To keep them 
like the potato disease, to a certain extent,—|the invasions, the alarms, of which we have been from running entirely wild, and roosting away from 
whether owing to the remedies applied proving| actual observers, he would have been hooted at as|the premises, I have roosting poles for them near 
successful, or the conditions for its development|a madman. The events of the still future, utterly | the barn where they are fed every night. I have 
proving unfavourable, it is impossible tosay. Some| inscrutable to us, may come upon us with the same little trouble in fattening them in the fall, as by 
places now enjoy complete immunity from it; and|ynexpectedness and surprise. ‘We know not|00d feeding they are kept plump all summer, aud 
in other places the cultivation of the vine, formerly| what shall be on the morrow,” and blessed are| When Thanksgiving comes and accounts are bal- 
abandoned, is resumed with vigour, and with every|those who, in entire confidence in the wisdom, 
Prospect of success. A large percentage of the| goodness and mercy of their heavenly Father, can 
crop is, however, season after season, still lost from|so commit all things to the Divine disposal, as to 
this cause ; and probably the disease is now so com-|* take no thought for the morrow.” Such religious 
pletely established, that it is vain to hope for its | submission, while it would release us from no proper ; : ; : 
speedy disappearance. employment of means, would save us from a thous- An Incident in the Lancashire Distress. 
(To be continued.) and wearing perplexities and painful forebodings. Perhaps a more remarkable spectacle has never 
And is it true that all the fature is uncertain?| been witnessed, than that of the hundreds of thou- 
The want of resignation, and perfect acquies-|There are exceptions. We know that death, judg-| sands of our countrymen in Lancashire, who are at 
eence in the will of God, is one of the principal|ment and eternity are certainties. Times and|this moment deprived of the means of earning their 
sources of the unhappiness of which we so con-|seasons are unknown; but these are events which, | daily bread, by the suspension of work at the cottom 
stantly complain. Could we acquiesce with cheer-|in their proper seasons, will undoubtedly occur.| mills. [tis remarkable for the uncomplaining man- 
ness in the dispensations of an unerring provi-| Momentous as they are, how little of our attention|ner in which they have borne their sufferings, no 
dence, we should at once feel a spark of celestial|do they engross! The comparatively petty eon-|less than for the wouderfal liberality those suffer- 
happiness enkindled in our hearts. cerns of this mortal world, what we shail eat and|ings have calted forth in every corner of the British 


that we might believe in their trans- 

mutation, without being accused of Darwinian 
Jeanings. This new form found peculiar conditions 
at the time favourable for its development, which 
pever at any previous period. We know 
pot whether the germs of the fungus spread from 
those produced in the hothouses of Margate, or 
whether similar conditions elsewhere existing ori- 
i it without any connection existing between 
places; but certain it is, that an immense pro- 
fasion of the same fungus appeared almost simul- 
taneously throughout the vineries in this country. 
{wo years afterwards, the seeds borne across the 
channel by winds reached France, where for a time 
their ravages were limited to the forcing-houses and 
trellised vines of Versailles, and other private estab- 
lishments in the neighbourhood of Paris. But in 
1851 it unhappily reached the open vineyards in 
the south and south-east of France, where it des- 
troyed nearly the whole of the crops, rendering 
them unfit for food, and wine manufactured from 
the partially decayed grapes undrinkable. It 
speedily spread from province to province with in- 
creased virulence, ravaging the vineyards formerly 





cularly when [ reckon on the large collections they 
have made among the grasshoppers.—American 


Agriculturist, 
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Empire, as well as in many foreign lands. The} over the prospect before them. The mother, how- 
rich have come forward with large fe , 


hands to relieve the overwhelming distress; and/first burst of sorrow was past, her faith rose tri- 
the = have cheerfully given, of their very penury,| umphant over all. “ Well,” said she, “never mind! 
to share the burdens that were yet heavier than|we have twopence left; and let us be thankful to 
their own. Many and noble acts of self-sacrifice| God for that, and for a roof above our heads. You 
have come to light during the collections for the) take it: it will buy bread for you and the children 
























“ Relief Fund,” which meet with no other reward| to-night; and I will go on to bed, for I shan’t want 


than that arising from the feeling that “it is more| anything; and let us hope that God will provide 
blessed to give than to receive.” for to-morrow when it comes.” The daughter did 
It is not to record such deeds as these, however,| accordingly, and that night passed away with its 
that these lines are offered to the reader ; but sim-| griefs and sorrows. With the early morning came 
ply and truthfully to narrate a recent occurrence|a tap at the door, which the daughter opened. A 
which is worthy of remembrance as an example of| boy stood before her, who introduced himself some- 
the spirit in which, we may believe, not a few of] what briefly with—* Didn’t I bring a box here for 
the sufferers have met the trial that has so largely}an old woman last night?” “Yes, you did.” 
claimed our sympathy. “Where is she?” “Up stairs.” “ Then tell her 
An old woman, in humble life, who resided in|to come down, for I want to see her.” Very soon 
the district alluded to, although not herself a “‘mill-| the mother made her appearance, and was greeted 
hand,” found, from the general depression of trade, | with—‘ Missus, do you know you gave me a half- 
that her little means were getting less and less,|crown last night instead of a penny? because you 
until the pressure grew too great for her to bear.| did, and I have brought it back. Here itis.” “Yes, 
In her sore poverty she resolved to pack up the few| my lad, I did; and I am very much obliged to you 
articles she had left, and go to Preston, where she| for bringing it back again. But I want to know 
had a daughter, who was married, and with whom| how you came to do so; for I thought you told me 
she might live. She went to take leave of the min-| you were clemming at home?” “ Yes, we are very 
ister of a congregation of which she was a member; /bad off,” said the boy, brightening up as he spoke; 
and on hearing her plan he endeavoured to dis-| but I goto Sunday-school, and I love Jesus—and 
suade her from it; urging her, if possible, to remain| J couddn’t be dis e 
where she was, in hope of better times, and adding} This needs no comment. It is simply an instance 
that perhaps her daughter might be even worse off| of what the power of religion can do, when put to 
than herself. “That cannot be,” said the old|the sorest test; for it was ¢his that overcame the 
woman ; for I am very poor, and have nothing left| sorrows of poverty and the dread of starvation in 
to live on. I will go to my daughter; for that will]the aged christian, when no earthly help seemed 
be shelter for me at any rate.” ‘The minister, find-|near; and it was his that made the noble boy 
ing that she had so miserable a prospect if she re-| more than a conqueror, in preferring to suffer the 
mained in her old dwelling, kindly give her the| pangs of hunger rather than defile his conscience 
amount of her railway fare to Preston, and half-a-| by a secret sin. 
crown besides; and, with many thanks, she took) ‘ This is the victory that overcometh the world, 
her leave of him, and shortly afterwards departed| even our faith.’— British Friend. 
on her journey. When she reached Preston station, 
a crowd of boys surrounded her, begging to carry} Surgery in Afghanistan—The Afghans, from 
her box, which she refused, as all the money now| their rough and hardy mode of life, acquire by ex- 
left in her purse was a half-crown and three pen-| perience a number of very practical, though, to be 
nies. One poor lad, with a piteous look, besought} sure, uncouth, methods of righting themselves, their 
her very earnestly to let him take it for her, add-| horses, and cattle, that may suffer from accidents. 
ing, “I will carry it to any part of the town for/Their operations for the reduction of dislocations 
twopence. Do let me; for it is the only way I can/in the human subject are most original, and, if re- 
get a bit of bread, and we're clemming (starving)| port speaks at all truly, equally successful. 
at home.” For a dislocation of the thigh the unfortunate 
Small as was the sum the old woman had to/ patient is sweated and starved for three days in a 
begin anew her struggle with the world, she had a/dark room, the atmosphere of which is heated by 
pitying heart; and the appeal thus made was) fires kept burning night and day, and the effects 
enough. The lad shouldered her box, and followed| produced by this high temperature are increased 
her h the lamp-lit streets to a humble part| by drenching the patient with copious draughts of 
of the town, where she knocked at the door of one} warm rice-water or thin gruel. During the interval 
of the houses; and after waiting a while, and re-| that this treatment is enforced on the patient, a fat 
ceiving no answer, she found it was locked. Sup-|bullock or buffalo is tied up and fed ad libitum 
ing her daughter might be out on some errand,| with chopped straw flavoured with salt, but is 
she desired the boy to put down the box; and pay-|rigidly denied a drop of water. On the third day 
ing him for his services, she seated herself on it by|the patient is made to ride the bullock or buffalo 
the door, to await the daughter's return. After a/astride, a felt alone intervening between himself 
-time the latter came up, and on finding her mother|and the animal’s hide; his feet are next drawn 
come to settle with her, burst into a jamentation:|down and fastened tightly under the animal’s 
“©! why have you come, for we are starving. I|belly by cords passing round the ankles. All 
have been out trying to get a morsel for the chil-| these preliminaries arranged, the animal is then led 
dren, and I can’t. Whatcan wedo!” Her mother|out to water, and drinks so greedily and inordi- 
calmed her a little, and begged her to open the|nately that its belly swells to nearly double its 
door. “ Let us go in anyhow. I have a half-crown/ former size; the traction produced by this on the 
in my pocket; and you can take that, and buy/| dislocated limb is sufficient to bring the wandering 
ing ; and that will carry us over to-morrow, | bone to its socket. 
at any rate.” They entered; and the old woman} ‘The method of reducing a dislocated shoulder is 
drew forth her purse to take the half-crown, when,| quite as curious and interesting. It is managed 
to her dismay, she found she had paid it tothe boy|tnus: The hand of the dislocated limb is firmly 
in the dim light of the evening, in mistake for aj fixed as close to the opposite shoulder as it can be 
penny. This was too much to bear, and-both the| by cords tied round the wrist; between the bend 
women sank down, and cried long-and bitterly|of the elbow and the chest is placed an empty 





 masak,” (a 5 
arts and open|ever, was a truly christian person; and when the suvadant alee countries as a means of carry. 
ing water,) which is gradually filled with 
the weight of this suffices to overcome thé resistangg 
of the muscles before they have borne it forg — 
quarter of an hour, and the head of the bone 
back to its socket with the usual sound, 
masaks when full weigh close upon a hundred 
weight, and many much more than this. 


the injured extremity is placed in a hole dug nen a. 
ground and covered over with soft earth, whichis 
firmly ptessed down by stamping. The limb i 
then pulled out by force, with the joint returned'tp 
its natural position —Journey of a Political Mis. 
sion to Afghanistan. ih ses 
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THE SEA OF GALILEE. " 


Dear, beautiful sight! embosomed by hills, 
How calmly reposes the lake! 
I gaze, and my soul with rapture thrills, 
As the glorious scene my vision fills, . 
And holiest memories wake ; i 
O lovely Sea 
Of Galilee, 
How oft my Redeemer hath looked on thee! 





est 


All other lakes in all lands are denied 
The honours that thou dost know, 
Blossoms as radiant may fringe their side, 
Fountains as sparkling may swell theit tide, x 
But thou hast the Jordan’s inflow; a 
More sacred yet, oo 
Gennesaret, 
The sandals of Christ thy waves have wet! 


ee ee a, ote 


How oft I have come in wondering thought, 
A pilgrim along thy shore, 
Beholding the crowds that Jesus taught, 
And the deeds his power and mercy wrought, 
As he walked thy margin o’er. 
O hallowed Sea 
Of Galilee, 
The home of Messiah was once by thee! 


Pe 


And now, with thankfullest heart, I stand 
Where Jesus so often stood; 
I see the same stream, and rock, and land; 
The same sweet Tabor, and Hermon grand; 
And look on the same bright flood— 
Tiberian Sea, 
So dear to me, 
Because my Saviour saw these and thee! 


My feet have pressed the old paths he trod, 
And crossed over the same clear rills; 
I have sat me down on the grassy sod, 
Where rested the weary Son of God, a 
Who bore our sorrows and ills. ¢ 
In thee I take, ; 
Gennesaret Lake, 
Unbounded delight for his dear sake! 


Nazareth’s valley, and hills are fair, 
And lovely is Bethlehem; 
Mount Olivet’s scenes their glories share, 
In the Garden shade and Bethany there, 
With precious Jerusalem ; 
Bat dearest Sea 
Of Galilee, 
How the life of my Lord is linked with thee! 


No crowds along thy thoroughfares pour ; 
Silence and ruin are here to-day ; 
White sails on thy waves are seen no more; 
The cities that flourished upon thy shore 
Have passed in their guilt away ; 
But thou art yet, ee 
Gennesaret, 
A picture unchanged in thy hill frame set! 


And Christ is the same, though ascended on high, 

As when by this water he trod ; 
With the same tender heart and pitying eye; 
As mighty to save, as lovingly nigh— a 
O ever the same Lamb of God! s 
Adieu, sweet Sea 4 


ee A 


Of Galilee! an 
Thy image remains, and thy Lord, with me! = 
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For “The Friend.” 






































i or where there was some little inequality of the|conception of the massive character of the work» 
The Simplon Pass. surface, it occasioned that varying appearance like|the astonishing feats of daring, and skillful work- 
(Continued from page 382.) . changeable silk. But these grand mountains, that|manship with which the almost ne sides 
* * * Having seen all at Milan of particular| now more and more are closing around us,—how|of the mountain are terraced, deep abysses over- 
interest, we took our seats in the train for Arona,|can I help you to form some conception of them ?|leaped, and vast galleries tunnelled into, or seooped 
on Lake Maggiore, on the morning of . The|—Behold our Catskill mountains; have we not/out of the vast walls of granite. These terraces 
country through to this town continued very tame. called them sublime!—and truly they are so.|are often many miles in length, supported by ma- 
Still, for many, many miles, the morus multicaulis| Extend such a range, sweep them round one of the|sonry dovetailed into the solid rock, and often 
and the Indian corn, were almost the only crops. | loveliest vales that imagination can paint, with a|rising twenty, thirty, and sometimes fifty or a hun- 
We passed on our route the battle-field of Magenta, |dashing torrent passing through it, making music|dred feet from its foundation. There are said to 
and stopping a few minutes at the little town of|in {ts roar. Strip them, in part, of their noble|be from five hundred to six hundred bridges, greater 
that, name, we observed a man who had a collec-|jordly forests, and clothe them there, with this pecu-|or smaller, on the route; ten galleries, either out 
tion of old muskets, pistols, sabres, &c.,-which he |liar, rich mountain carpet, to their very summits.|into the solid rock, or built with enormous stones 
professed to dave found on the battle-field, and/To their summits? But, think of the glorious|in walls of colossal thickness; and there are twenty 
which he was holding up for sale to travellers to/ mountains in this range, as more than double their | houses of refuge provided to shelter those travellers 
keep as relics. Some time after leaving Magenta, height,—running into towering peaks, many of|who may be benighted, or overtaken with storms. 
we had a grand view for wiles, of a long range of themjclad in armor of glittering ice, helmetted,|[n no place does the road contract to less than 
snow-clad Alps on the horizon, Monte Rosa’s fair breastplated, gleaming in the sun,—and then carry, |twenty-five feet in width, and in many places it is 
clustered peaks rising over all, and all softly rest- | three-fourths of the way up the sides of these, this} nearly double this width; while the grade is no- 
ing on the sky, or blending with the clouds. From| mountain verdure; aye, and the golden grain, the|where more than seven in a hundred, and gener- 
Arona we expected to set out again to cross the|chesnut tree, and the graceful drooping birch, to|ally much less. The average cost was about twenty- 
Alps by the Simplon road and pass, and on arriv-|the very feet of the glaciers; where bowers of the] five thousand dollars per mile, and it costs large 
ing, our first concern was to secure the most desir-|Barberry bush, with its fine serrate foliage, and|sums annually to keep it in repair. The destruc- 
able conveyance. We were again successful iD} load of elegant pendant clusters of scarlet berries,|tion of bridges from the swelling of the waters in 
obtaining a fine large voiture; @ return carriagé,/are nodding on the top of this rock, profusely|times of violent storms, is sometimes very great; 
the driver of which was seeking for travellers to|draping the other, or bordering,—a hedge of na-| before coming to the little town of Isella, where is 
accompany him back to the Switzerland side of the |ture’s own planting,—that soft green slope. Cluster| the Italian custom house, we passed through a gal- 
pass. So immediately after having dined, we were | among all, the light feathery Larch, and dark Nor-|lery which stood, 1 should think, at least a hun- 
seated in our comfortable conveyance and off on wn te and higher up than these, throw dark|dred and fifty feet above the river; and yet, it is 
our delightful journey, with three good horses, and| mantles of the latter, into those deep gorges, and|said, that in a terrific storm which occurred in this 
our carriage top thrown open, back and front; @|over their ridges, and cast up fringes of t their lofty} place some years ago, the water rose so as to run 
charming way of riding, in mountain scenery especi-| plumes against the sky, on the brows of those|through this gallery, and had it not been cut out of 
ally. I suppose Lago aggiore is rather celebrated |towering crags. ‘Then thread the bare fronts of|the solid rock, it probably would have been carried 
as one of the most beautiful lakes in Italy ; but it|some of the mountains, from their tops all the way|away.” 
did not appear any more so to us, than Como,|down to their feet in the valley, with silver sheen| Just at the entrance of one of the tunnels that 
though it is certainly very lovely. We had a view, | from the glaciers, its source, in leaping cascades, or} pierce the o’erhanging rock, a stream not quite so 
at a little distance as we passed along the side of|long water slides, splashing, murmuring, whisper- | large as the Meddesino,—the lofty fall of the Splu- 
the lake, of the Borromean islands, which are|ing music as they go. gen pass, —comes dashing down from the glaciers, 
spoken of as surpassingly lovely. The smaller one,| Upward, still upward for many hours we pro-| making several leaps far above our heads, of from 
called Isola Bella, has attracted the most observa-|ceeded on our way, over a road as remarkable as|twenty to forty feet in height, in falls of exceeding 
tion, on account of the whole of it having been con-|that through the Splugen. And now you must|beauty; first turning this way, and then that, 
verted into a garden, about two centuries ago, by|exercise your imaginations in striving to picture|seeming as if chasing each other, and each striving 
one of the ancestors of the present owner, Count/the unceasing variety of stupendous, and grand|to get first to the deep cleft under the fine bridge 
Borromeo, and its being now stored with tropical |scenery constantly outspread before us throughout| where we are standing,—with a full view above 
plants, some of them fruit bearing trees, which this, as well as our two day’s journey by the former|and below,—whence it goes madly roaring on till 
flourish there, being protected during the short pass. At the small town of Crevola we cross the|it finds its way to the river, now far below us; 
winter season of this part of Italy. ‘his island) river Doveria,—which empties into the Toccia,—|which is more loudly roaring, as madly rushing 
was originally a bare rock, but is now covered with| by a fine stone bridge of two arches, that are raised |down its stony bed, away into the distant descend- 
arich soil that has been carried to it, and laid/ninety feet above the stream. At this place we|ing valley behind us, before it can check its frantic 
upon ten terraces, which, rising from the water’s|may be said to have fairly entered upon this great|speed, and murmur even for a short interval, a 
edge, give the whole the appearance of an artificial /road. In no part of it were the rift sides of the|wish for rest. We walked through this long 
pyramid. There is a large palace occupying ove| mountains brought so near together, as those in the| winding tunnel, hung on the side of the precipice, 
corner of the island, said to be the summer resi-| Via Mala, yet we thought some of the views of the|and on emerging again into broader daylight, the 
dence of Count Borromeo, but to us it looked as if) Alps surpassed in sublimity those seen from the|deepened voice of this wild river,—the Doveria, 
going to decay. We lodged that night at the little|Spiugen. The assemblage of mountains immediate-| which we meet in its course almost all the way 
Village of Domo D’ossola, and the next morning |ly around us, and within sight, was more vast. I|to the summit of the pass,—soon proclaims “ my 
early after breakfast, pursued our journey, follow-| extract the following account of this wonderful road | course is wilder than ever, come and see!” We 
ing for some miles the course of the river Toccia. | from ’s journal ; creep nearer and walk not far from the edge of the 
It is a lovely morffing, and we are now fairly on| “The road which we were traversing in crossing| precipice ; there is no parapet here, but it is not 
our route to cross the Alps again by the celebrated | the Simplon, is the one constructed by the chevalier |dangerous—yet there is an instinetive shrinking as 
Simplon pass, which I shall have to slip over with |Caard, a Freach engineer, at the command of Na-|we approach the brink of the awful abyss—a 
giving you but a glimpse into it, as I did with the|poleon I., after the battle of Marengo, in order to|dread as if a light breeze might blow us over; I 
Splugen. We have been ascending for some time. open @ more facile passage from France into Italy, | cling to ——’s arm, I clasp his sleeve involuntarily 
These mountain vallies and soft slopes, how beauti-|than that by which he had been obliged to enter/as if to secure him. At some of the best points of 
ful they are! Oh that I could give you a peep/the latter country over the great St. Bernard. The| view we kneel down, the better to see over, while 
into that beautiful basin just now opened before us, | undertaking, from the nature of the obstacles to be|each guards the other. And what is the river 
With its wreathing hills of the softest verdure, em- overcome, was an unprecedented one; and so stu-|doing now? Ob no tongue can tell! In fierce 
bracing the feet of the regal mountains so lovingly, | pendous were the works to be accomplished, to re-| conflict with opposing rocks, now leaping from this 
and enfolding some of them in the richest cluster-|move or surmount those obstacles, as well as so|side and rushing at that, now the reverse; here 
ing foliage. Once when walking over some of these| unfavourable the circumstances under which they| seeming almost as if mounting this black foe, be- 
slopes, we found that the peculiar brilliancy of the| must be carried on, that its achievement has been|fore it plunges from it into the vortex under that 
shaded green of the natural grass—of which I have | considered one the most brilliant triumphs of con-|dark dome, where it seems lost for a moment, but 
fore spoken—was due to an underlying covering |summate science, skill and persevering intrepidity,| where doubtless it has made another bold leap. 
of yellow-green moss, which made the varying tint| which have ever been perfected by man in any age.| We move & little to the right, then to the left— 
With the rich carpet of mingled grass, and another | It occupied the labour of thirty thousand men, for|but no, it cannot be seen until it comes boiling and 
little plant, a small plantain I think, which formed| more than five years; and no one who has not seething out, and divided into several channels, it 








_ upper layer; and when a breese passed over it, traversed and examined it, can form any adequate| seems, like the hydra, to be contending with itself 
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—to quote a poet I do not love—but savage as it 
seems, it is too, too beautiful for my own hideous com- 
parison. We return to our carriage. Long continue 
our ascent, leaving nearly all vegetation behind us 
but the rosy heath and a pretty little blue moun- 
tain flower, both of which are growing in profusion, 
and both now in full bloom. And now we are 

i ——s and I think I can soon reach a vast 

ier, which seems very near the gentle slope on 
the mountain where I am gathering flowers; so 
distinctly can we see the furrows and crevasses. 
But our voiturier, whom we had left behind to feed 
his horges, overtakes us, and we are again seated. 
“ is, by the way, a crusty old fellow, very dif- 

nt from our kind, interested young German, of 
the Splugen.) We pass at this immense height, a 
great many beautiful young steers, of unusually 
small size, nearly all of the same colour; something 
between an ash and dove colour, with black ears 
aod dark shaded throats; also many goats. It was 
really surprising to us, to see such animals as these 
steers, climbing over steep rugged places, one would 
suppose to be entirely inaccessible tothem. For a 
time we traverse a region bleak and desolate enough; 
my glacier to which I thought I could so readily 
walk is still in sight, but I find as we seem to ap- 
proach, it recedes like an igmis fatuus, and appears 
further off than it did some miles back. Now we 
are at the summit of the pass, and shall soon begin 


to descend. 
(To be continued.) 


§ ' Effect of One Wrong Act.—Have you ever con- 
sidered the effect of one wrong act? The thing 
may not seem wrong in itself: soon done ; and view- 
ed alone, may appear of no importance. But you 
must trace its ramifications, and follow up, link by 
link, its results. That single insignificant act, done 
thoughtlessly, in an unguarded moment, must send 
forward an influence through your whole subse- 
quent life. 

The historian of British India, speaking of the 
voyage of Warren Hastings to that country, says, 
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our view, shall we know from how many 


scenes of| nonplussed, and seemingly overcome by grief 

earthly and of spiritual happiness a single wrong) despair. Ina second, however, he scinnd the s 
act has excluded us; how many sore afflictions it) and rowed toward the steamer. 
has drawn around our weary pilgrimage ; and from| shouted, as he came alo: 


“Try de tog,” he 
ide ; “ gib me de tog|” 


what degree of advancement it has shut us off even| A large black mastiff, which had been trained t» 


amid the glories and blessedness of heaven. 


A Hippopotamus in Detroit River. 


sleep in the cage of the hippopotamus, and for 
whom he has for a long time evinced much i 
and who had been keeping up a continued 


A very exciting, as well as novel, affair occurred| from the time his companion had escaped, was now 
about six miles down the river on Monday after-| loosened, and he- instantly plunged into the river, 
noon, says the Detroit (Michigan) Free Press’ of| avd swam after Ali as he moved off. In 


June 23d, being no less than a veritable chase of aj ™! 


hippopotamus. It seems that in the transit of the 
circus from Buffalo to Detroit, it became necessary, 
on account of their excessive weight, to send the 
elephant and the hippopotamus on a propeller. 
The huge behemoth, or hippopotamus was shipped 
from Buffalo on board the steamer S. D. Cadwell, 
and as it was impossible to get his immense cage 
on board, that was sent by land. The beast was 
accompanied by Ali, the Egyptian, his captor and 
keeper. During the voyage it was noticed that the 
animal continually looked longingly toward the 
water, as though he would have given one of his 
eye-teeth (no trifle, by the way) for a plunge into 
the depths of the lake, and a ramble about its un- 
explored bottom. No one supposed, however, that 
he would yield to his amphibious tastes, and so no 
extra watch was set upon him. 

As the steamer neared the city, and when about 
three miles below the fort, and as Ali and every 
body else were gazing landward, a crash, and then 
a splash were heard from the side of the bow to- 
ward the American shore. Every body rushed to 
the spot. The place where the hippopotamus had 
been confined was empty. The truth became in- 
stantly apparent. The beast, no longer able to re- 
sist the temptation, had burst his bonds and 
plunged into the river, resolved on an aquatic ex- 
cursion. The owner, who was on board, looked 
the picture of despair. Forty thousand dollars, to 
say nothing of a large amount of prospective profits, 
had suddenly vamosed. As for Ali, the Egyptian 


concerning a circumstance which occurred on that keeper, he was nearly frantic. He tore his hair, 


voyage : 
rh tis doubtful whether this act did not exer- 
cise an unfavourable influence over his whole moral 


and prayed to his strange gods. In a few mo- 
ments, however, the monstrous head of the huge 
beast appeared above the surface of the water. A 


nature, and over his career.” Of how many per-|general shout arose, and Ali was with difficulty 


sons might the same remark be made! One 
wrong act brings the murderer to his ignominious 
end. One wrong act stamps, with indelible stains 
of dishonor, a character hitherto above freproach. 
One wrong act in youth has thrown many a young 

erson from under the controlling love of a kind 
Pideidense, and launched him on a sea of trouble 
and sorrow to a late old age. 

Of how much peace, of how much spiritual pros- 
perity and holy joy, has a single sin at the outset, 
robbed a true child of God? Of how much deep, 
unavailing sorrow and mortification has it been the 
inlet! It was an act, perhaps, as soon done as the 
turning of a key by the angel that opened the bot- 
tomless pit ; but with a more distressing power for 
evil it has caused a darkness, as the smoke of a 
great furnace, to overcloud your prospects, and has 
Jet forth amid the wide-spread scenes of all your 
following years, memories and regrets with a keener 
power than scorpions, and leaving hardly a green 
thing in the waste of a life that opened with so 
much to animate and to cheer. It has drawn down 
on you the displeasure of God. It has arrayed his 
providence against you, and shut you off from the 
fulness of his love. 


prevented from jumping overboard in pursuit of 
his companion and beloved pet, while a boat was 
lowered, into which he jumped and rowed towards 
the beast, who swam about in an ecstasy of delight. 
The Egyptian commenced calling bim by familiar 
names, and at the sound of his voice the monster 
stopped, looked around, and seemed to wait for the 
boat to near him ; but just as it approached within 
reaching distance, the hippopotamus gave a plunge, 
and once more disappeared, leaving a whirlpool of 
seething water to mark the spot where he had gone 
down. 

Nothing was seen of him now for a long time, 
and they were about giving him up for lost, when 
he suddenly made his appearance about a hundred 
yards off, but nearer the shore than at first. Ali 
again rowed towards him, calling him as before; 
but again the beast dodged him, and dived to the 
bottom of the river. Ali now made a large cireuit 
with his boat, in hopes of taking him by surprise, 
as he came up to breathe; but, as if aware of his 
intentions, the hippopotamus rose at a long dis- 
tance off, and looked at his master cuuningly, and 
with an expression which seemed to say, “ No you 
don’t.” 


An unadvised expression from the lips of Moses} For the third time Ali started in pursuit, with a 
shut him out from the «are pastures and still |result similar to that which had attended his other 


waters beyond Jordan. Never till we reach heaven, 


attempts to recapture his pet. When he went down 


and there have all our secret history unrolled to|the third time Ali paused, evidently completely 


out of the water, and on seeing him the dog gaveq 
wild bark, and swam in his direction very rapidly, 
Ali accompanying in the boat. At last the dog 
reached the monster, and with a series of barks 
commenced swimming around the animal, anh 
finally struck out for the shore, the hippopotamus 
following. ; 
The interest excited by this scene was intense, 
which continued to increase until the dog and the 
hippopotamus reached the American shore in safe 
ty. Ali was not long after, and the animal was ne 
sooner on éerra firma than the Egyptian, armed 
with a small rawhide, which he had taken with 
him, jumped on the beach, and going to the amis 
mal, spoke a few words in the Egyptian tongue, 


gave him a few smart cuts over his ponderoug — 


rump with the rawhide, and drove him without . 
further difficulty to a place of safety, where he was: 
at once secured, and the proper means adopted to 
have him brought to the city, where he now is, im” 
fine condition, after his frolic beneath the wave, 





For “The Friend.” 
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Eight days of the past month were clear, as well 
as parts of five others. Rain fell during some park 
of seventeen days, on four of which it rained nearly 
all day, and six days were cloudy without rain, 
The heaviest storm during the month occurred on 
the 8th, when 2.37 inches of rain fell. The highest 
temperature during the month was 83° at noon om 
the 26th, the lowest was 65° on the morning of 
the 18th; the oeeeny temperature was 7337°, 
The amount of rain during the month was 6.49 
inches, J. 

Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 

Eighth month, Ist, 1863. 
is oy 

3s ane Se ss 4 
= SE ee . 
— x Bi o| 2-5 | Circumstances of the Weather 
=e aiy|* e325 - for Seventh Month, 1863. 

5 ; | le ig : o 
As|= |S | a as=| a8 - 

1 | 67°| 80° 72° 29.60] SE Showers, cloudy. 

2| 70 | 80 | 73 | 29.66) § Cloudy. 

3 | 69 | 82/74 | 2067) 8 Clear. 

4|70|80|72) 20.65] 3 Do. 

5 | 67 | 69 | 69 | 29.55) § Rain, cloudy. 

6| 69 70| 70 29.53) SE Do. 

7|70 | 76| 72 | 2953] B . Rain. 

8| 71 | 73 | 70 | 20.38) ® ‘Do. 

9 | 69 | 79 | 74 | 29.27) N Clear, showers. 

10 | 71 | 76 | 74 | 29.34) # lear. 

11 | 69 | 79 | 76 | 29.46) sw Cloudy. 

12 | 74 | 80 | 76 | 29.55) SE Foggy, cloudy. 

13 | 73 | 75 | 72 | 20.56] B Cloudy, rain. 

14| 71 | 75| 76 | 2042| B Do. 

16 | 73 | 82| 77 | 20.51) W Clear. ; 
16 | 73 | 81 | 73 | 29.58) SW Cloudy 

17 | 67 | 71 | 69 | 29.65| Rain. 

18 | 65 | 71 | 71 | 29.73) NW Cloudy. 

19 | 69 | 77 | 76 2972] NW Clear. 

20 | 74 | 82 | 76 | 20.57| SE Do. 

21 | 74 | 82 | 72 | 29.36) NW Rain, clear. 

22 | 66 | 76 | 73 | 20.59| W Clear. 

23 | 66 | 76 | 71 | 20.64] Ww ‘ 

24 | 67 | 78 | 76 | 29.64) W Rain, clear. 

25 | 71 | 81| 77 | 20.54] 8 Cloudy. 

26 | 71 | 83 | 80 | 29.43) W Rain, clear. 

27 | 76/79! 73 | 29.46) NW Cloudy, showers. 

28 | 70 | 82 | 74 | 29.62| § Clear, shower. 

29 | 71 | 76 | 71 | 29.66) w Rain. 

30 | 72 | 81 | 74 | 20.66) Ww Showers. 
31 | 72 | 78 | 76 20.64] 8 Showers, cloudy. . 





Riches, rank, fame, honors, are but as the small 
dust of the balance, when compared with the sal 
vation that is in Christ Jesus, with eternal glory. 


: 
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nute the hippopotamus again stuck his huge head ‘ 
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‘THE FRIEND. 391 


7 Pp aetys Belected. (number of members of all sorts. Once there was| distress are to be met with, than from these worl 

a fender Counsel Comprised in a Few Words. | wonderful time of gathering in the vineyard of| wise and self-sufficient people, who no doubt, 
f In looking towards the young men in our religious |Christ ; but since, with sorrow and lamentation it | deride this observation, or anything that asserts an 
Society, and esteeming them a precious, and very|may be said, there has been a losing, scattering,|inward sense of things. They are very much out 
interesting part of the body, I consider their pre-| an dwindling away in many places; the principaljof the way of being reached unto and helped; 
servation in the midst of the dangers of the world |occasion whereof seems to have been, an inordi-|therefore they are in great — of being left 
a most worthy object of attention. I believe some |nate love for transitory enjoyments, lawful in|alone, that they may wonder perish. I sin- 
of them from circumstances which occur, are led, |themselves and in their places, but not to have the|cerely wish that the tender hearted, both youth 
st an early age, into temptations and deviations, |chief possession of the mind. When this becomes|and others, may be preserved from the infection of 
. that eventually tend to their perplexity and dis-|the sorrowful state of any, they cannot savour the|the poison of asps which is under their tongues.” 
1° tress; and that they in many instances lose a state | things that be of God, but the things which be of} “ Friends having, without my knowledge, given 
of comparative innocence, before they are rightly|men; and are of consequence deprived of that/notice to their neighbours, and to divers people of 
aware of the value of it to themselves, and how /|all-sufficient help, so to live and walk, as to answer| account in the world, it is likely they expected 
much the sweetness and true enjoyment of life are|the witness of God in others; to train up their| great things from one who had come so far to visit 
increased by humbly walking in the fear of God; {children in the nurture and admonition of the|them; and some — hoped to get credit by 
not in slavish, but in filial fear; for he is our gra-|Lord; and to maintain the testimonies of Truth|that day’s work; but we see sometimes when man 
cious Father and the Fountain of all blessing. with a convincing strength and efficacy. So that|appoints the Lord disappoints; which in the issue, 
I am inclined, in affectionate desire that they |although the form is retained in a considerable de-| seems to have been the case here. I sat the meet 
may not forfeit the substance of comfort, through {gree by such, and they may also be fortified with|ing, which was very large, in silence, to the great 
the pursuit of the shadow, to recommend the fol- | arguments, to maintain the consistency of our pro-| mortification of many present, some of whom, one 
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lowing short hints. fession with the primitive plan laid down in holy 
I believe it is good for young men, to make a| writ, yet wanting the salt of the kingdom in them- 
int of devoting a small portion of time—even a/selves, all their pretensions without it will prove 
’ fem moments—every day, to read in the holy|nothing; yea worse than nothing; seeing that by 
scriptures, and to endeavour to yield their minds, |how much they have had the opportunity of know- 
in sincerity, into a short calm and quiet. For|ing more than others, by so much their condemna- 

peradventure in Divine loving kindness, something | tion will be greater.” 
may be vouchsafed and communicated, in these} ‘I have considered that our afflictions in this day, 
short seasong of mental recollection, which will, in| both in the manner and cause, differ much from 
degree, nourish and cherish the Divine Life in the|the trials of our worthy predecessors. Their bo- 
soul, so that the love of God will be felt to prevail | dies were frequently imprisoned and grossly abused 
a little; and as.this love is entertained and found |by people of different religious persuasions; but 
,to increase, the love of the world, and the apxious|our spirits when engaged in the work of the gos- 
desire after its enjoyments will lessen, and the mind|pel, are often imprisoned, depressed, and greatly 
be prepared to take its chief delight in something | afflicted, by means of the great unfaithfulness of 
spiritual and heavenly. many under the same profession with ourselves; 
This experience will prove a permanent trea- | being at times, on account of such, so closed up in 
sure. a painful sense of death and darkness, as to be 
——— somewhat like the prophet of old, quite shut up 
i and dumb with silence. This may be occasioned 
John Griffith. by those who are so far alienated from the sensi- 
- “Whitby was the next meeting I attended, bee|ble reaches of the measure of grace in their own 
ing on First-day, where I had very close laborious|minds, as not to be opened thereby to receive to 
work. An earthly lofty spirit had taken place in|advantage the word preached; for the word goeth 
some of the professors; the tendency whereof is,|not forth im vain; but will accomplish that for 
) by darkening the understanding and blinding the|which it is sent. Silence may also be necessary, 
judgment, to account various weighty branches of|on account of those who have often been comfoxt- 
our christian testimony small trifling things. Here|ably refreshed by sitting under a living ministry, 
the flesh, that warreth against the spirit, having the| yet neglecting their own duty in a spiritual labour 
aseendency, its language is quite opposite thereto,|for heavenly bread, look too much for food from 
The flesh saith, there is little in dress; religion doth|the labour of others; which unjustifiable depen- 
not consist in apparel; there is little in language; |dence and expectation, are often disappointed and 
there is little in paying tythes, &c. to the priests ;|mortified. ‘Lhe main design of gospel ministry is 
s there is little in carrying guns in our ships, to defend |to turn the children of men to the grace of God 
ourselves in case we are attacked by an enemy. ‘o|in themselves, which will teach them to work out 
which, I think, it may be safely added, there is little | their own salvation, and diligently to seek the Lord 
or nothing in people who plead thus, pretending to|for themselves, and their strength being renewed 
be of our Society; for if they can easily let, tall|in him, their spirits would unite with, and greatly 
branches of our christian testimony, I am|help and relieve, the ministers ii their gospel la- 

fally persuaded they will maiutain the others no|bours.” 

longer than they apprehend it will suit their tem-| “I went to Wigton, and attended both their 
Poral interest. I have often wondered why such|meetings on First-day; which were exceedingly 
Continue to profess with us at all. They are not | painful and exercising. My mouth was closed up 
Teally of us, who are not concerned to maintain|in mournful silence, yet not without a pretty clear 
those principles and testimonies which the Lord|view and sense of the sorrowful states of those 
ath given us to bear.” amongst them who had been the principal cause of 
“At Cransick the meeting was very small, but|the death and misery which I felt. 1 saw what 
Lord was pleased to own and comfort us to-|they were doing in the dark, as it were, through 
gether, affording counsel for their help and en-|the hole in the wall. O! what a great snare bright 
Couragement. I attended the meeting at Bridling-|genius and extensive natural abilities are, to such 
_ | 0 on First-day; it was small and the life of re-|as are deluded by satan to trust in them, and pre- 
~ | ligion very low. Oh how greatly is that, and many |sumptuously to imagine they are sufficient to an- 
_ | Sher meetings declined, both as to number and a|swer every purpose for guidance and help, not only 


Selected. 


oe y experience of true religion: some Friends|in temporal but spiritual things, without divine aid 
ne ed me as I remember, that they knew the|immediately communicated. 1 have met with no 
ee when fourteen or fifteen ministers bel 

,  § #5 and now perhaps, there is not a much greater |the 


might have expected from their appearance and 
pretensions, understood the nature of spiritual 
worship bette than to-have been so anxious after 
words. It proved, I think, as painful and exer- 
cising a meeting as ever [ knew, to which the ex- 
pectations of Friends and others did not alittle con- 
tribute. At the conclusion I was fully satisfied 
that I had discharged the service required of me 
that day, in an example of silence, in which I had 
peace. I could see great uneasiness in many un- 
der our name, at the silence of the meeting. This 
evidently discovers a mournful degeneracy, seeing 
silent worship is so directly consistent with our 
christian profession of the inward teachings of the 
grace of God that brings salvation, which hath 
appeared to all men, and teaches all who diligently 
hearken thereunto, that no time is more suitable 
than when assembled together, unitedly to wait for 
this blessed teaching, and thereby receive a re- 
newal of our strength. How absurd is it for those 
who profess this teaching, and access to the Foun- 
tain of all good, to depart therefrom and gaze at 
the clouds, or depend on the conduits and water 
spouts, as if it was in their power to fill themselves, 
and so to supply their wants? For although the 
servants have at times, by the Lord of all, been 
used as a means for our help and edification, yet 
such means or helps are not so essentially neces- 
sary to the spiritual worship professed by us as a 
a people, but that it may be as effectually and as 
acceptably performed without them, in an awful 
solemn silence: than which nothing can be more 
reaching and convincing to those in whom the Di- 
vine witness is regarded, and it may also tend 
greatly to raise that in the minds of such where it 
i3 depressed. 

“Some have remarked, that those who have been 
convinced in the silence of our meetings, have gene- 
rally stood their ground in religion best. The reason 
is plain, because they have at the very first laid 
hold of and embraced the very substance of re- 
ligion; whereas, the understanding may be, in a 
great measure, convinced by tétimony, and the 
mind much tendered and affected with lively de- 
clarations of the truth; but all this goes off sooner, 
and will leave such minds destitute, unless they 
happily come to be fixed under the teachings of 
the grace of God in themselves, and have to sit 
under their own vine and under their own fig-tree, 
where none can make them afraid. None need be 
ashamed of a solemn awful silence before God, 
and in the sight of men; seeking the Lord, who 
will be found of all such, and will, by his secret 
invisible power, vindicate that sort of silence in the 
hearts of all who suffer his pure witness to arise. 


to|state more at enmity, or in greater opposition to/ All who reject the voice of this holy witness, may 
Tfuth ; nor from whose spirits more pain and/|justly be disregarded by God’s 
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